

have, though neither of us can seriously challenge 
the Americans. We shall overhaul and intensify 
our radio broadcasts to neutrals, especially those 
who still have democratic sympathies, but we shall 
have a hard task getting in against the enemy 
propaganda which through constant effort in time 
of peace has already won an established position. 
Germany and Italy have both been broadcasting 
on the short wave for some years in English as 
well as other languages. We shall stand a better 
chance of success in our propaganda to neutral 
countries if we face the position that many of them, 
though not necessarily ill-disposed towards us, will 
not, from the nature of their politics, be receptive 
to our democratic propaganda. Those that will be 
likely to be sympathetic will have to walk deli¬ 
cately in the matter of propaganda owing to the sen¬ 
sitiveness of Germany and Italy on the matter. 

(Ill) 

There remains the United States—the Great 
Neutral. In the next war, as in the last, the result 
will probably depend upon the way in which the 
United States acts, and her attitude will reflect the 
reaction of her public to propaganda properly 
applied. During the Great War the efforts of the 
rival propagandists in the United States almost 
stagger belief. The Germans were the more 
amazing, and their activities amounted to a degree 
of interference in American domestic affairs which 
will surely never be tolerated again. They entered 
the field of United States labour politics, organising 
their own union. They set up all sorts of pro¬ 
pagandist bodies, whether supposedly pacifist 
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orgamsations which adroitly blamed the allies for 
keying the war going or bureaux to work upon 
and iifiame negro opinion. They appealed to 
university-trained and professional men. They 
reached women by forming such bodies as the 
League of American Women for Strict Neutrality, 
and working men through Labour’s National 
Peace Council. They even bought a New York 
daily paper. We were almost as thorough though 
less blatant in our methods. Among our multi¬ 
farious activities was the supply of a regular 
British news-sheet to no fewer than 360 smaller 
American papers. 

For some time the issue as to which side the 
U.S. would take himg in the balance, and if the 
final result was a credit to our propaganda, we 
were helped by the carelessness of the Germans. 
They continually overreached themselves and, 
with all their native tendency to over-organisation, 
forgot to cover up their tracks. Their propaganda 
was as obvious as it was energetic. I repeat, it is 
unthinkable that such a dog-fight between non- 
Americans will again be permitted in the United 
States. The American peoples have progressed a 
long way since those days, when foreign politics 
were hardly touched upon in any but a few of the 
greater newspapers. Nowadays the American 
foreign correspondent is one of the most resource¬ 
ful and best informed in the world. They have 
what amounts almost to a passion for “ debtink- 
ing ” foreign aims and ideas, but while they have 
encouraged Americans to interest themselves in 
politics overseas, they have not yet succeeded in 
transferring their own objective outlook to their 
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readers. Excellently served though the Americans 
are by their news-gatherers and reporters abroad, 
they can perhaps hardly be expected, in the 
security of their own detached hemisphere, to see 
European affairs realistically. For one thing, the 
American is the great champion of the oppressed 
—and frequently of the soi-disant oppressed, which 
may explain why he is so frequently taken in by 
the “ hard-luck ” story of London confidence 
tricksters ! Secondly, the American peoples are 
still under the influence of much of the Great War 
propaganda. They-are more susceptible than most 
peoples to mass suggestion—they have been 
brought up on it—and since 1918 they have shut 
themselves off from reality. Thirdly, they are at 
this moment the battle-ground of an active 
propaganda of Labels. 

There is no sense in refusing to recognise that 
there has always been a substratum of suspicion of 
Great Britain in the United States. The American 
people may admire some of our traits and hold 
others in contempt, but they periodically tend to 
suspect our motives. Dming the Great War w/2 
were particularly vulnerable to indirect pro¬ 
paganda in the United States, and the Germans 
were able to work up a fierce feeling for the 
miserable Irish, struggling to get Home Rule ; for 
the oppressed Indians, writhing imder a British 
military despotism ; for the fleasome fellaheen in 
Egypt, kept on the bare subsistence line ; and for 
the poor Jew whose brethren were periodically 
beaten up or burned by Britain’s allies. It is good to 
feel that in the next war those horses will not run : 
certainly not in the same colours. The bestowal of 
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more than Dominion status on Ireland, the 
Indian constitution and the recognition of the 
Kingdom of Egypt have removed these dangerous 
centres of propaganda infection. Whatever, if any¬ 
thing, we may have lost by these concessions, they 
have made us so much the less vulnerable to 
enemy propaganda attack in America. It will be 
difficult again to rally American feeling against us 
on these cotmts. There remain the Jews. It has 
been estimated that of the world Jew population of 
approximately fifteen millions, no fewer than five 
millions are in the United States. Twenty-five per 
cent, of the inhabitants of New York are Jews. 
During the Great War we bought off this huge 
American Jewish public by the promise of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, held by 
Ludendorff to be the master stroke of Allied 
propaganda as it enabled us not only to appeal to 
Jews in America but to Jews in Germany as well. 
Since then our attempts to implement our under¬ 
taking have landed us in difficulties with the 
indigenous Arabs, agitated by Italian propaganda, 
without satisfying the Jews. We have not satisfied 
the educated British Jews. How much less have 
we satisfied the more remote Jew community on 
the other side of'the Atlantic ? In addition, the 
recent realist policy of the British Government has 
been worked up into a propaganda of significant 
extent and intensify which represents Great 
Britain as being “ half-Fascist ”—excuse the label 
—all ready and prepared to “ sell the democratic 
pass ” and go “ all-Fascist ” at the first convenient 
opportunity. This is being developed by the 
intense Jewish hatred of Germany, and from her 
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of all dictator countries, and backed by the 
influence of the Catholic Church and un¬ 
denominational liberals. At the moment we have 
a strong section of American opinion against us, 
but if war were to break out to-morrow between 
England and Germany this mass of opinion would 
have to come down on one side or the other and it 
will be marvellous indeed if German propaganda 
could succeed in bringing it down on theirs. In 
general the situation in the United States is more 
favourable to Great Britain than in 1914, in that the 
obvious centres of infection have been removed : 
but less favourable in that we have temporarily 
at any rate lost caste as a “ democratic ” State 
because of the propaganda which represents us as 
truckling to or at least having truck with 
“ dictators.” Though we are not xmfavourably 
placed, we shall require to do much propaganda 
to keep the United States benevolently neutral. 
To persuade her to take our part will be much 
more difficult, so difficult as to be unlikely^ to 
succeed. It will need a definite threat to America, 
a threat, moreover, which will have to be brought 
home by propaganda to every citizen, before the 
republic will again take arms in an external 
quarrel. The position will naturally be consider¬ 
ably eased if Japan were involved and this might 
andf probably would bring America in without 
further ado. At any rate, it would be a namral and 
obvious object of our propagandists to achieve this, 
just as during the Great War they succeeded in 
embroiling the United States with Germany. 

Forttmately with America our propaganda is on 
firm ground. We can be entirely sincere, as our 
main plank will be the old democratic one. We 
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must clearly enunciate our belief in the democratic 
form of government, and our firm resolve to 
adhere to it. Our minor propaganda will aim at 
attaching the support of important sections, such 
as the Jews, probably by the declaration of a clear- 
cut policy on Palestine and of our intention if 
victorious to put an end to anti-Semitic per¬ 
secution : and of the Roman Catholic community 
in similar terms. These should not be difficult to 
pursue, nor to put over to the American public. 
We shall as before send over our leading literary 
lights and other men with names well known in 
the United States to put our point of view over the 
dinner table. Our trouble here will be to find men 
with equally commanding reputations to step into 
the shoes of such as Kipling, Barrie, Shaw, 
Galsworthy and Wells. Conversely, we should 
exploit to the full the views and experiences of 
American nationals who might be serving in our 
forces or those of our allies. We should make much 
of them, decorate them, signal them out for men¬ 
tion in dispatches and in the Press and use their 
stories as propaganda material to their own people. 
This was a form of propaganda very ably developed 
by the French during the Great War. American 
newspaper men in London are of approved mettle, 
and, though impervious to any obvious pro¬ 
paganda, should nevertheless represent a valuable 
propaganda force on the strength of the day to day 
news they send over, quite apart from the fact 
that many of them like this country. In an 
experience of knowing many of them over a 
period of eighteen years, I can echo Admiral 
Brownrigg’s words praising “ their absolute 
reliability, their honesty in preserving secret 
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information which I had been compelled or 
perhaps had thought wise to impart to them, and 
their loyalty in never making use of it until I gave 
them the word ‘ go We shall see that they are 
given every facility for observing and reporting and 
that their messages are censored sympathetically. 
Similarly with their news-reel men. They should 
be the first to be allowed to “ shoot ” pictures of air 
raids, in order that a proper volume of pictorial 
“ horror ” will be available in one of the few great 
cotmtries where “ atrocity propaganda ” will still 
be operative. Our cables and wireless telegraph 
services will be available for less urgent or secret 
messages. Our radio propaganda should also be 
working at full pressure, but there must be a 
great improvement upon the present lackadaisical 
outlook. I can best illustrate this by the following 
personal experience. On the evening that the 
world was standing expectantly to hear the Prime 
Minister’s pronouncement on Great Britain’s 
attitude if the Germans followed their coup against 
Austria by one against Czechoslovakia, I ran into* 
a friend who is possibly our best-known radio 
commentator. “ Tell me what I’m going to tell 
America,” he asked me. “ I’ve got to do my 
weekly talk on British affairs over the American ^ 
‘ net-work ’ in half ^n hour and I haven’t made 
up my mind what I ought to say.” “ But surely 
you’re in touch with the Government,” I replied, 

“ Haven’t they given you a line, knowing that you 
regularly reach hxmdreds of thousands of American 
listeners ? ” “ Not a word,” was his surprising 
answer. “I’m not in touch with any Govern¬ 
mental source of information. They have never 
tried to get in touch with me, though someone 
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must know what I’m doing. Still, I’ve tried to get 
in touch with them.” And he explained how he had 
previously been down to a certain Government de¬ 
partment where he was permitted to see a jtmior 
member of the press office who could not be of any 
real service to him. This is sober fact, and illus¬ 
trates as well as may be how much our authorities 
are doing to coxmteract the anti-British radio pro¬ 
paganda which is growing in the United States. 

I must not, however, give the impression that 
we are doing absolutely nothing at present to direct 
propaganda towards foreign coimtries. That 
would be unfair to that esoteric body, the British 
Council, which occupies itself in what it calls 
“ cultural propaganda,” or more succinctly in 
spreading a “ knowledge and appreciation of our 
language, literature, art, science and education.” 
It has numerous committees composed of 
politicians, Civil Servants, manufacturers and 
merchants and educationists, and sends out 
British lecturers and musicians, gramophone 
records, periodicals and literature to various 
foreign countries, entertains editors and educa¬ 
tionists visiting England and generally encourages 
the young idea, whether in Latvia or Uruguay, to 
learn and appreciate the English language. 
Although it has practically no permanent staff it 
claims to discharge the onerous duties of co¬ 
ordinating the propaganda activities of other 
bodies, excellent in their own spheres, like the 
Travel Association (the old “ Come to Britain ” 
Organisation) and the Film Institute (a body which 
exists primarily to foster the educational and 
documentary film) and of linking these up with the 
British Broadcasting Company’s vague operations. 
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Much of the Council’s work is no doubt excellent 
in its way, but it is emphatically not propaganda. 
In the present situation it is rather like trying to 
interest a working-class mother in fancy needle¬ 
work when other energetic people are instructing 
her how to make her family budget go farther. 
Cultural propaganda is a dilettante vision. It 
advances nothing constructive and, despite its 
hosts of committees, it is not unified. Moreover, 
it is not controlled either by experts or a permanent 
staff, but by a collection of enthusiastically-minded 
amateurs. The worst that can be said about it is 
that it spends thousands of pounds of public 
money which might be more profitably applied ; 
the best is that it can do no harm and may even 
wring a tear out of some aged native of Bulgaria 
or Peru who can recall the days before Great Britain 
thought it necessary artificially to stimulate an inter¬ 
est in her national culture. Also it may provide a 
skeleton which, strengthened in the calibre as well 
as the numbers of its personnel and animated by a 
propaganda spirit, might be padded out as part of 
the Ministry of Propaganda in a future war. 

(iv) 

Lastly, if anything is certain about the next war, 
it is that we shall have France as our ally-in-chief, 
if not as our only certain ally outside the British 
Empire. Geographically we are bound to France 
as inexorably as one member of a chain-gang to 
the next: also the only things we have in common 
with her are this geographical contiguity and the 
desire to protect ourselves from any aggression on 
the part of Germany. Other than these we have 
no real community of interests, methods or out- 
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look. This is not to say that sections, important 
and very vocal sections of British opinion, are not 
sincerely pro-French, or to deny tW France has 
probably the highest intellectual standards and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty of any 
countiw in the world, but propaganda unfor¬ 
tunately demands a unification of policy, and on 
this score our alliance with France is demonstrably 
weak. How to advance a concrete policy in line 
with France has been the difficulty ever since the 
Armistice and will remain in a future war. Had 
we not been leg-shackled to a logical France 
determined as a Continental nation to defend her 
own interests as appeared reasonable to her, the 
course of European propaganda and therefore 
history would have been different in the past 
twenty years. These fetters will hamper our pro¬ 
paganda to neutrals in the next war, and not 
improbably to the main enemy also. Should we 
by any fortunate chance evolve a constructive idea 
for propaganda policy we shall not be able to 
press it into use unless and until France agrees, 
and our outlook being so divergent it may seldom 
be possible for her to agree. Equally, as our ally, 
we shall have to direct a continuous propaganda 
to her in'the nature of a heart stimulant. Always 
suspicious, she will tend to question the serious¬ 
ness of our war effort and the weight of our losses 
unless we give her constant proof. France is a very 
feminine partner, needing much patience and more 
attention, who will insist on approving anything 
we may wish to do and is capable of distracting us 
in any course on which we may both have agreed. 
This is the usual difficulty between allies, perhaps, 
but I feel that no charge of anti-French bias can 
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